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AESTEACT 

Communications is critical to community development, 
especially rural communities that are poor, immobile and at a 
distance from a ma jor merropolitan area. The isolation of these 
commr.nities comes out of a need for cohesiveness within a system that 
functions fcr them. There is some mutual support between their 
economic, political, and social system. The government needs to make 
exceptions, to give special considerations, to do for the poor in a 
way that fits their survival system. Therefore, a proper diagnosis of 
cciBmunity is essential to proper formulation of policies and 
appropriation and further development of technology and content. 
Because communications is such a fundamental approach to human and 
societal growth, it is critical that citizens of a given area have 
access to new technology and exert influence over the content and 
style projected through the mediu: • Innovative educational programs 
could develop cut of rural communities with access to communication 
facilitating devices if cultural realities were used to influence 
form and content. Hence in the development of communications 
technology it is important to have the technical and financial 
ccmpetency to deliver the good to such communities so that they might 
use communications as the prime mover toward fulfilling their 
defmiltion cf development. (NQ) 
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Communications 

and 

Rural America 

In April 1076, the Oince of TochnoloKy 
Assessment (OTA) of the U.S. Con<(ress 
issued a stad' report entitled Tltf^ Fcasi- 
hint If (nni Value of Ih-nadhatid Cotnrnuni- 
('(ffi())fs in Rural A}-eu.s, The purpose of the 
conrerence is to extend this effort by; 

o OonsiderinK broader ran^e of commu- 
nications technologies which mifcht be 
used tc> jneet rural tieeds. 

• Further examinini^ the (luestion of 
whether system demonstrations aimed at 
achievini^' economic viability are needed 
and if so, identifying^ the kinds of dem- 
onstrations which mi«(ht be undertaken. 

o Further examinin.L,^ whether rural inter- 
:!sts have been adeciuately considered in 
existiriic Federal eonmiunications policy. 

The outcome of triis eflort will be a re- 
juirt incorporating,^ the information and 
points of view presented at the conference. 

Coa f< ressi o n a I I n t e res t 

The conference is beinK beld in response 
to a request for iuldilional information on 
j-ural communications from Senator Iler- 
rt!:in TahnadKO, Chairman of the Senate 
Aj(i*ir(i!tiire Committee, as approved by the 
12 member Technolo^^^y Assessment Roard 
of the U.S. C!n!n_rress. Senator Pastore of 
the SfMiate Subcommittee on Communi- 



cations subse(iuently joined Senator 'I'al- 
nnid'ce in su])port of the conference. It is 
intended that the conference will be of 
value to the U.S. CouKress in its delibera- 
tions on communications policy. 

Conference Dates and Or^^anization 

The conference will convene for days, 
November 15-17, 1076, with about GO in- 
vited participants. For the first 2 days, 
])articipants will be equally divided amon^? 
three panels which will meet in parallel. 
Each panel will concentrate upon a spe- 
cific topic addressed in the OTA report as 
follows : 

• Panel 1. Rural Develojjment and Com- 

munications. 

• Panel 2. Technology. Economics, ^ind 

Services, 

• Panel o. Federal Policy. 

On the third day, participants from all 
three panels will meet together to exchange 
and synthesize findintrs and explicitly ad- 
dres.s the question of rural system dem- 
onstrations. 

Cosponsorinj< Institutions 

The National Rural Center is cosponsor- 
ing Panel 1 (Rviral Development and Com- 
munications) . The Aspen Institute is co- 
sponsoring" Panel 3 (Federal Policy). 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 

POSSIBILITIES FOR THOSE AREAS OF OUR COUNTRY THAT ARE CHRONICALLY POOR 

Por a Conterence Scheduled by the Office of Technology Assessment 
Of the U.S. Congress Held in Washington, D.C. - Nov. 15-17, 1976 

By Marie Cirillo 
Clairfield, Tennessee 



Community 
Development: 
Similar 
Struggle as 
Telecommunica- 
tions 



Access to 
Communications 
Central to 
Developments 



Having been identified as one who can offer some expertise on a 
panel concerned about Rural Development and Communication, I offer 
the following out of my expertise as a Community Developer. Much 
like the stage of development with broadband communication, the role 
of the community developer has not been established in any well 
defined or established way. This is partly do to some fuzziness 
about what a community developer could do in a community, but more im- 
portantly it is due to the lack of any mechanism to financially support 
community developers. Hence, I consider it part of my job as a commu- 
nity developer to define community, to define the role of developer 
within commujiity, to encourage churches, foundations and government 
to appropriate monies for community developers and finally to get 
schools of higher learning to initiate courses in community develop, 
ment. This process is similar to what we are dealing with in the 
development of teleconmunications. with communications, there is 
technological invention and natural science at work. With noammity 
development, there is human invention and present day social realities 
at work. Next steps, such as institutional form, financial mechanism, 
legalities and content follow along similar patterns. 

Commt.inications is critical to community development by whatever de- 
finition you give to conununity or to development. Up until last year, 
all of my official telephone communications were conducted over the 
southern Beil eight party telephone system. There were many times 
during my half-f.our and hou.- waits fo. scxnebody to get off the phone 
that I had an opportunity to reflect upon the inequities toward rural 
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j7o:.>,M»' m ouj il..' .'i.'i'jjicil AinvM'iA:.iii sfXinjly, In a quit^L, luodo'it- appsi- 

«X'Vk:jrdl c Ji»»inji»,it:y ui cjai) i iAJinj took the i i f ';<uplaint lo the WiiDlic 
:^\i'r-:\c^ ■ 'i.'iMiui Sii 1 or. • Tiic ^»V'.M;tual. nucr.f^r.o , v,n.ich brought ono and tv;o 
party iiae^i, alL*.o broucjht: an additional co:jc wliich made telephones 
even Ics:^ available to families in the comrr.unity. No\v my reflective 
moments are spc^nt wondering if the cheinqe was, ,in fact, a positive 
development for tiiis particular cornmuni*:y, with its 30*;;!, unemployment 
and the majority population either very old or very youncj. 



Value of Commu- 
nications Tech- 
nology to the 
Community De- 
veloper 



Pcurticular 
Perspective of 
the Rural Poor 



The facts upon which a community developer judges the worth of a co- 
mmunications system are probably quite different than those of the 
financial, technical or policy-fomdjig expert. The role of the 
community developer, as I define it, is to be concerned first and 
foremost by developments that promote cohesiveness within a particular 
community. This is a cohesiveness that comes about through a balanced 
interrelationship between functioning (not mythical) financial, poli- 
tical and social institutions of that community. Everything changes 
when the community is one of chronic po"'/erty. Its sub-stxucture func- 
tions to meet their survival needs. It is one alien to the predomi- 
nant socio-political-economic system operative within mainstream U.S.A. 
Rural communities that are mobile, affluent and within reasonable pro- 
ximity to urban centers and not dominated by a strong ethnic culture, 
play their tune in a major key. Accessibility makes it possible to 
participata in Che majority society, and community cohesiveness flowers 
naturally within the context of a national cohesiveness. Rural commu- 
nities that are poor, immobile and at a distance from a major metropo- 
litan etrea play in a minor key. Their isolation comes out of a need 
for cohesiveness within a system that functions for them. There is 
some mutual support between their economic, political and social 
system. 

Since all my experience has been with a poor rural minority, and since 
they are a significant part of the rural population, I will address my 
concerns about the development of telecommunications as it holds some 
potential for these people. Much of vmat I say will be applicable to 
all niral communities, but poverty comm'onities with their unique prob- 
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Sub-System.' 



lomG have uniciue po^Giijilitio:;* Alonq with t.hat comes justification 
for government to make exceptiona, to give special considerations, to 
do for the poor in q way that fits their survival system. A proper 
diagnosis of community is obviously essential to proper formulation of 
fX)licies and appropriation and further development of technology and 
content. Perhaps we do need a special rural department at U\e national 
level* Perhaps exceptions for poor rural communities could better be 
made from within a framework of rural policy and budget tlxan from urban 
oriented domination that presently exists. Perhaps some of our programs 
for underdeveloped nations would be more appropriate for areas in our 
country conspicuous for its rural pxDverty. 

Minority Divesting oneself of tl-ie majority viewpoint about what is going on in 

rural/urban living patterns; what is economically feasible and techni- 
cally most perfect; what is acceptable content and form is difficult 
when that is the world in which one lives. Minorities don't often have 
monies to do research, so when the^jr viewpoint is expressed they have 
no defense when challenged. Yet the need for responsible dialogue and 
serious commitment to an exchange between rural/urban-minority /majority 
views is more imminent as cleavages emerge and moods unrest are felt. 

There is nothing more amazing to people who are close enough to see it 
than the genius of survival that is found in the poverty stricken rural 
communities of Appalachia, the deep South and the Southwi.ot. Being 
stripped of aliuost everything th.at America considers essential, the 
poor community, within its own society, has built a sub-system which 
includes economic, political and social fibers that hold their society 
together. How very different a technology and economy we would have 
developed had communications systems grown out of this sort of experi- 
ence. 

I don't suppose there is ^:in/one who would deny the fact that America 
is an 'ortxm industrial nation; that we have built an economic sub- 
strata filtering into every activity; that are politics and social 
institutions are urban. Trends toward consolidation in rural areas 
move so comfortably into place because of an economic system that 
works better as things get biQ:jer. The predominant system is set 
up to function technically, economically, mechanically on a large 
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[/0[>uiui. J . . - •■v'-' ' i.t:«<; i i:..' ,'.M<.ln iK.;w il .1.::; OcUsLvj. to 

ifiov*. - tio , M.' • ia ortu;;" t o '.;in'pv Lm'j .;y::;toni wo:.Lin<; [juin it. In t.o aci- 
juGi f.. .v.::'''n' 1 i Ihv px*M.)pie >/iior.o world hap[>';nLi to ix? ijased or) 

Jorx^ ccv*:in vtiars ago my xrivolvcMneat". in a network of \uiincorporatcd 
communities in East 'renjuj;-:;r»ee brought me to an appreciation for the 
role of the half inch video portapok as a tool to dewlopment. . Its 
accessibilir y , f le:d.bility , simplicity, ease of operating and uoeful- 
ncss as a conrnunications Loc;l unlimited potential for community 
qrovytf. . I'hc nore I began to see and feel what the video tape was 
doLtH3 tor tlus community, the moce I was driven to pursue better ways 
or trdns<nl 1 1 Lng this material, Onc»^ nxjf.e I v/as faced with xUe reality 
OT' din ecorwDacal In/ developed technoloqical invention that was accessible 
orily it it was prot itabLe, and tl^at was dependent on the same kind of 
numhnum population as telephone, water, clinic, etc. One's only chance 
tor geilincj apiece of the good life is for your comniunity to grow, 

Quesh».or\s about, hur^an rights and a system based on an econonty that 
denies certain people access to that kind of human right continually, 
challencjos that part of America that is sinall. Why can't the basic 
cost of telephone service in a rural area be the same as that in the 
neighboring urban towns? Irfhy can't tl^ cost caf cable be equalized? 
Why cart't we generate local prtxjrams over the a.ir if we can't afford 
cable? Wliat is there in technology that is de.^ied birth ca the Amer- 
ican scene because it doesn't fit into the scheme of mainstream. Amer- 
ican grov.iih economy? From my perspective as a comntunity developer, 
accoss to ct^mmunications is a thousand ti'Pi^s more important than 
access to transportation. Government has always subsidized trans- 
portation. \\le need to question seriously its potential for making co- 
mjnjnications technology available to all. 

.noritv From the viewpoint of the rural minority poor, I find some essential 

>int oi 

^.^ considerations lacking in mDSt literature about the future of broad- 

band communications. ;Vhere, for instance, in reports about migration, 
does one find any reference made to the return of the poor from urban 
ghettos to rural areas? The trend between the 40 's and 60 's which 
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Ill'' |;i oOiwici ion .111 tilt.- .jjLith jnd vv',m.>» otUM'od jobs in 

I^rrli, (• -nt I tUiLed to wiial i j> iiow uU.'ii t i t i ocl ^^lealt^ -it nu.qr a- 

vl .jh f I om I'luoL (o urbjn mi lUi.^ liir.t.(;vY c>l kMO>;n r Lv i 1. 1 .-.cit i ^ m . Mow 
iio I kM>w liui! til" -wniiujMitv I ♦iv'> in :a rv M tyi)k\il oi both what i.3 
<Mii ItA \\v: '0»r, uiiil v;iuv : -.^ tjc/Lna on :uv? V5iO population oi 

' , ' /) sur\ )ved «i : ;ub-i:M 1.-; ui o ba*J6*d Of^ I Ihm r o\m :;y.c mik; odd ass.;- 
c.Latvonii. Tn lii" ^^uiJ f vvc Y^^cirs v;c l>ave oRpcv i.or.ceci a iiv:foa^c 

in f>(>pulaclon. 'Ilio voun^ ;irc no louder running to the cities. Word ha 
rjjLV.cu v)at tliHt Luc oppor turn 1 1 er: arc not really iliei:*? jny more. Tlie 
AO^-'^O year oklr> ai c loturnH.Kj tUey got laid off froni IhiP i r jobii. 
Sonio AO year old::; :;t:ar(x<ii romln^ I'toioG a fcv; y<r:^ari; arjo knowing t:hcy had 
:..c)::.:^ r,r:iilr, and l)opolv:':. thoy could u::.c Lhorn oack home. They felt Lhat 
life vja'S too nhort to i;ponr\ it. all up in ^or^ic city sliiin where one was 
raiLierable. A ver^/ few iiavc returned to retire. Clair field is not the 
place one would retire to u:i1c3g far.ily ties were stronqer than any 
other con::ideration in life. So my question is what about that trend? 
iiow is conmimica*-ions technology going to fit into the lives of these 
people? 

It is suggested in the study THE FEIASIBILITY ATJD VALUE OF BROADBAND 
CoMJ^njNICATIONS Hi RURAL Ai^EAS that people are moving from urban to 
rural areas and that more people might continue this trend if they 
see how they can live in the country and get all the advantages of 
the city. Perhaps the trend is saying that people are trying to 
get away i rom the way things function in the urban setting. If so 
there is not only a shi:-t in place, but a shift in mentality as well. 
Are we trying that out for size? V.'e need to, for if that is so the 
implications of the move is much more dramatic and eventually will 
bear on our underlyinrj economic philosophy of bigness being better. 
The questions that arise are very serious ones. Do we 
system to fit a growing minority? Do we change the system and reorgan- 
ize urban as well as rural systems? Do we try to use technology to 
bring to rural p^eople those services given to urban centers, or do 
we use technology to bring in new services? If there is a rural culture 



Potential oi 
Real Innova- 
tion 



i;'.. >:,n.; . :i .1 * u:,.m I J.y acv.;<»{M.ah way. 
-'•■at ;:..; .:. a ^..laiiu'r* sphor<j, !,tj a 'u^rc 
•.^XLC-nt (.^: t.iie aiuiierKre? wiiau ir. Lhe 
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iru! ia: v.i L.Lt'.L: rao:;o ::;i>^cii ic. Ii" rarai people operate at. a slower 
pace, x: th».' ^ i ::ic-,-in-b*:) v/oor. are ireiloctivo L'atiior thian active faorrtentr., 
how do cUTuni.. itioru: r'efiect thii;? Li peopL.. .are attracted to rural 
ar;eaG bccau:;e ol a qrowinr; do^:ire ior trie outdoors, how docs cornnunica- 
t:ion:3 ;o outdoors, or boco;nri supportive oi personal desires for outdoor 
activii.i.esV ii part ol u.e uLtracUon i:o rural life Is a numan instinct 
!:o bo drawn t.c>]ot.;hc«r witii tiiose sources upon which life depends, how can 
.•c;aniuiiicar:io:ir. dirocc itsolj" to t.nis prosent need witiiin society? If 
ti^ere i.c 'j-owmq antipatnios l>otweGn niral/urban, professional/folk, 
haves/havenots, teacher/student, labor/: lanagement, how can communication 
bo used for qreater appreciation, mutual respect, or the promotion of 
*Jie basic riql^ts for the other? 

'One useful exaxiiple of a community Uiat couldn't make it. but could 
have perhap.):: made it bc»i:t:cr another v/ay, is that of t.he V/hite Ca:< 
clinic. 

In the Model Valley community where I work, we have had several primary 
health care centers open over the past \£in years, Community people were 
primary initiators, and they organised Lo become th,e funding agency 
through which professionals were hired. Included in some of our wilder 
dreams was taL: about two way cable, hooking a nurse up with specialists 
at t:^e University nospital. Tnat nev- r came off, and we srill don't 
know if such a set up would have .rovided better service at a price 
we could have afforded. As it ha .-ned, .wo of the four clinics had 
to close for inability to keep up witn ^Jie high costs of medicine. 
In the meantime I got very involved in third party reimi^ursen^nts , na- 
tional health insurance and other such financial mechanisms necessary to 
maintain a health deliver%' service in the community. Many oeople, both 
local, professional, managerial and governmental talk about the need 
for health education and other preventive health services as well as 
the great need for environmental health programs. Yet in spea>:ing 
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cQi\r,-v>.:; b-'./.n;;..' tt>>y will a.M to !;,.> iivent hou.|h ;iuiiiy p.-opl..- 

ai-f .,>;.;iv .ru,.,i ;-.u<:li .•x;), >ii..l 1 I u; . wucJm ;;,wo ir> t..h<- l.on ] run, w.; an- 

<'.''.: t!. I. wil;, u.i.!;n.i n.'W d ..m:; i Oii;; l.o ll,^- .-^t .-root yj-^^ w.- !i,iv.- 
o: :.--:v\CijL. aiiU tji," cor.;, lu.'aiUi car.;. Tl.en I think <,.| wtiat 

oru- oi oMi; clinic:; could h.iv..- done in :,ot,h t.hc pre^v-nl.vit. lvo and environ- 
nn.-ntal i :..-ld:; oi hoaltli can; wit a a black and whih- portapo); and over 

ai.r '.ran:;ir.i.;-.:vlon. Loc:ai p.^oplo, wiUi r.c™; paiiJ con:;altantG ,ind 
oMut:; t.'Oii eMablii-.l.ud a,;'>nci.,'i; , could have dev.;lc<ped p;-0()i: .uri:i 
•.•/.pl '.- n ; hc pt obirTriL; croat^ed by vuicai" drinkinq wat or th it oxi::!::; in 

d: t:;i(.' i.oy.^-z. Tclovir.ion could brinq information about: !-'<im>?r:; 
lioiiu; qrunt:: to the elderly lor home repair r.o that faulty wirino, un- 
r.ati! :;t;o7o:; cind broken [■■orche:; could be repaired. Corrmoa ailments 
could De r.ai:-:t;vl about, boctorc; could augqer;t ordinary wayi. to pre- 
vent and cure them, iierbs, .-^i.icn are useful and obtainable b- qoinq 
out into trie woods, coula be explained. We could have somet- ::r; 
qoinq on in our conLiiunity that" would very much rearono to the people's 
der.ire for nealth cnrre. We could afiord it and therefor.^ we could 
do it, without a maciiivo flow of outsiders or qovernnent monier: into 
the cormuuvity. The activity could easilv inteqrato into our rea^ 
world tp. it 11; rural-Arroalacti i .la-ooor . I am conv.incod that if we had 
a ; ew ye irr;, leeway to do .ouch a t.hixici, there would cone a time wiien 
jGr„::,u- would df.o.-over us r.nd U>M.cvc that we were the ...--st ctealive, 
ian jvalive tlnncj cjoincj on in t ht-. (feld of rural heoLth delivery. 

'-■'•'■"'-"1' 'y b .-.:.r,.s.- r.>nm.a;,:aV.iv;... scch a t unddip-ntal approach tc lutfoan and 

Coiitr . 

Growth, it Ic criticai ttiat c.i. ti ■.•.ens of a given area have 
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ace-:::- to r:ew lechnolcqy and exert intiuence over the content ;ind 
:-:vl- pr.jecteti trirouch tb- [i>t<i.Lum. II is important t'lerefore, thav 
leader.-, ..-eccor, L::.e tiK> cipabi Li Mer. that exi.':t within cof,i;nur.itY. Many 
, lor insfarue, liavo a hLqhlY developed copacit/ to be crea- 
in file practical evcrycidy activities of life. They have to con- 
::';a.-,tly 1 i9u.-> out. how to make do with noV.hinq. There have been in- 
nur^eraole ti::-...;; in rny lite when core thing has broken down at bone 
and my i.->stincti ve response has beer, a feeling of distress, that I 
now hav- !o :nako a t:rip to tov/n to buy a part. Whenever I a.- for- 
tunate erioucjli to have one of my neighbors around at such a moment, 
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'"* ' ftr»- h.4i hvM , Mm vi • .il>l» to 1 nui \ i|iif • I I , i rv j t*. MapMA a,** an; 
^ •' ' th- . -iwiMi.. : t y , I v^o^ vj. a pt . :•(' th,it .'l iiiM;.ot*'il t h. • 

. U.-- .1'.- L * - .1 m: ■ I.' w'.pv :» t \u,., ;>v'ii .i)n(» i;; ccM^^iiri 'iiiiniiM *. t. i ♦ , 
' •■■ ' ' "^y "^^-'v; fUj: • Y >ii k:. .'.V l.h.it ' ■( >n\ii»vin i t y ccniUln't .it ford 

: -ru i iW. Kuit any real ;I.ut.ion will C(.;rir- onb/ i 

^"^-i'. L"Vf'i. atr : :. Ivcci. Ti^; (l'::V( • Iq:.):;^^: a. of hroadbaru; 
ti'.**. Mii,^.* h.iv<'^i^ a ■; it^'.aL '.:v. iu[ c-)iiPnt , ci.-A:'A*n iriV''. iv^'riw^nt . 

^' ^- : H'ni...:^y ;;i :)uld hav ■ ai'.oi.r:aM- c 'C^u j.f;i;i-nt. tor rocorcUncj and 

LC':.!l. in-w::. i'h.it v;oN!a ';onv' Vtvinc) r;Liit.o ditic::en1 
wh f. i. ; .:ai^t^.1 loca: ;a*w:; but really r/nvr; about, ihe nearoct 
I LO :it v, v.'l); :r) I.Li., "lay and octo i:\ Int? only plac- that \:: accept al le 
' *-•■'■ * '^^t::. :y , * ..av/:. and orrm- mic:: of foleviGlon. Our coinmunit-V 
■ ^' ' :n;:.>.-:- ik!w:; puxjiMm wi.tl^ -./ ' "< net) video tape 1o dranva- 

^ f in'. to/ juipo,'-, oT co.nixi: at j.v^ ar.cilysi.i; a j ininuto 

ri:,\ ♦ r v;;n KiiOKv ' ' .e war; le^ Ordeci or) tl>o r.<ane Uipc. 

MoJt.' I V.ill.f^y coirui:>t.:; ot jbouA lum a;;ci'l>jra ted r^Jounla in coi^Mnvjn i t ior, 
l-joated t wn loi. nJrth o; Kno^v^Tto. Other II )i>n ^Ayself goitic^ to ihft 
Wix.^XYLne oirport o - j'; i onnl 1 y, Knoxvt lie jn^aj-is nothinq to the Model 
V:;i;:.-- -esltienl r. other than a pldco t:o bo h03pi^ali2:ed or the place 
:o.a'., hill'-/ ';r.iiKi;n f)ccc ;o spea::. Issueo in t.-.o tv;o broadcasts wore 
f^or^.daincntially ^ he same, bv.t thn r>pocifi.:s wor^} q^aito different. The 
'-iialocr.n werf' quito d.iftVrent , the visuals very different, the tempo 
djui Li^e jppoal dittereDt, the d i f f tvrence ar.toancivnq. The tape is 

hui .vat i vc crluoatU..al proovc^n^s could d^n-elop out oi rural conunun i ties 

txan^[)lo 

w:tn a- -e t. , ooiamun icat i.o. . t ac i I itati.nq device: ;i cultural realities 
v%'^r- useo. to inf lvje: cc ? orm ar>d -ontent . Kor example, the rural poor 
ravn a k-er awareness ot their depend^pce on prjjnc^-y sources necessary 
to life's s;jstainr-.-nt. They need food, shelter, water, heat, clothiiic, 
lar.ily Irnro and care, ploasure space and humaji iiiterac tion. Urban people 
^ need these things too, but they get tiiem to a greater degree by paving 
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for lliem. Water, Itodt, housinq aiici food go through n^aixy hands before 
they are cieLivcred to the city dweller at a price. The ur;ban person can 
achieve r;Qn>- r^pace and some pleasure free, and sorivo by paying for it - 
rK)l: oo the rural poor. They only ha\«e what is free. Quite often human 
inter.* act ion c-nly ^appc^G Lk\ an urbari setting v;hen special situations 
are soc up to provide soine protection from the masses in order for 
mcanixngfui exchange to occur. Often one pays for this. Farrily love 
.rmd care is expressed in economic and ncn-economic ways. Hut again, 
one v/ho han purchasing pov/cr can choose to express love through a pur- 
chased gift. Gift giving is valid, important and universally prac- 
ticed, but the poor have to put greater emphasis on other ways of ex- 
prcr,sing love and care within fajnily. These and many other insights 
into culture, if given tne chance could unconsciously influence the 
kind of educational and informative programs developed on audio-visual 
equifXKient. Once more, the need to set up a system accessible to the 
small cotiimunity is key to such needed community participation. An 
Lnevi table side benefit from such localized programs v;ould be the like- 
lihood that such programs would be used in other places as part of an 
educational series on cross-cultural experiences in the United States. 

Vihat iias l^een Because my activities are funded through the resources of church, my 
Done in i oci^l 

S6,000 opera tijig budget has been constant over the past nine years. 
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My only directive has been to serve the people in a way that is rasped- 
ful of t\^sir values, developmental from tV^eir point of view aod e«^>- 
pow<?ring to tJ^ose citizens desirous of str^ngthei-^ing their family and 
comiuL?jial life. Within the confines of this space, time, budget and 
directive my experience with telecomrrunications has been limited to 
tvvfo black and white portapaks and one 3650 Sony editing deck. I would 
like to share with you a number of the more valuable nev; experiences 
that have resulted, and then leave it to you to imagine how much further 
we could have gone. 

!• Health education series. Vanderbilt medical students initiated 
an educational series to be played in the waiting room of the local 
primary care health centers. The subject matter was common illnesses. 
The teaching method employed some visuals, some input from professional 
staff and maximum input from local people who were sick. The idea was 
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that hearinq the lesson from familiar people would help demythologize 
both sickTiOsses and cures. 

2. Coal mining. Video tap>es were exch.jnqed for better londer standing 
various aspects of the coal mining business. There was on exchange on 
union organizing between Kentucky and England^ and of strip mining be- 
tween Tennessee and Germany. These tapes showed differences in re- 
clamation and difference in ov/nership of land. Also tapes on commu- 
nity life of coal mining towns in Whales and West Virginia were ex- 
changed. 

3. Organizing. There have been video exchanges between Blacks in West 
Tennessee and V/hites in East Tennessee. The tapes identify certain si- 
milar economic problems and the differences in the social, political, 
racial and ethnic identities of each community. 

4. Dialogue between people and government. Video tapes from Tanzania 
show how the president of the coiontry is informed about how people feel 
about developments in their rural communities. The conflict between 
professional and grass roots opinion spoke to different value levels, 
different world exp>eriences, different hopes for the local community. 

5. History. Tapes were made by teenagers collecting an oral history 
of the community which maae the past alive in a new way for the old 
and the young. 

6. Playback of activities such as slow learners making pottery and 
storytellers entertaining the young and old, provided some identity, 
reinforcement and consciousness of meaningful relationsb * ps^ which 
provided a positive experience. 

7. Values. Tapes of people reflecting on land use were useful to 
groups such as the local community development corporation. From 
these tapes we were able to draw out predominant values of land such 
as land for holdjjig, for economic gain, for survival, for security, 
for aesthetics 

Obviously for people who have almost no access to books, moke little 
use of newspapers, travel within a very limited circle of people, such 
exposure through video is very enriching for them and most developmental 
for the community. 

Model Valley has provided some opportunity as well to talk about things 
that could be done that would be appropriate for that community. 
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1. Using a ::ysr-err. to Monitor business ar.d recreation and public fa- 
cilities ai: niriht to protect them againsi: var.cialism. Right now night 
watchmen are payed and sometimes t.he cost of this makes the difference 
in not starcina something that might otherwise be possible within the 
comnranity. This holds more true for the recreational and educational 
facilities, 

2. Another need particularly felt in areas with limited telephone fa- 
cilities, is some way to alert people of emergencies like theft, sick- 
ness, fire, flood, ceu: v.reck. 

3. Television could promote recreational and educational programs that 
are designed to bring people together. Rural areas quite often have no 
public facility and people remain very isolated. Rather than develop 
any fom. of communication that would promote isolation, could programs 
not be geared for some f araily gathering or to create the need for calling 
in neighbors. How much more fun it would be if the group could get 
immediate feedback. 

4. Rural people are by-in-large family oriented. All educators know 
the results of an educational program in the school that is counter- 
productive because of opposite things being taught through the family 
living situation. Could educational materials not be designed speci- 
fically for the whole family? In areas like Model Valley where over 
half the highschool aged children do not attend school, such a program, 
if effective, could provide a third alternative to the present choices 
between a daily three hour trip cn the school bus or dropping out. 

Communications could enhance and promote a value system and encourage 
practical ways of living out that value system. Communications could 
heighten ones competency in dealing with how to conserve heat, how to 
grow ones food, how to identify birds and plants, how to develop co- 
operative skills, how to write. There is much that can speak to rural 
life and the values found in that choice of life style. The • simple 
life' that more and more urban dwellers are wanting is, in par-t, indi- 
cative of their need to come in first-hand contact with primary sources 
upon which their needs are satisfied. Rural values, expressed out of 
people's real experience, can have much to offer the nation as a whole. 
With the right start we might even get some national television that 
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A Word Abouu 
Dovolonnent 



The Appropriate 
People 



will ey.pre^c values other tiuun those conung iron. New York ar.d San 
Francisco. 

v-no v/orri r.l-iat needs- to be exaioLned from a rural perspeciij.ve is the 
word ci.>vel.op>,vent. Deve lopne. >t s get Ihtir bigcjest plus in the ciiiec 
wiion they brliuj letter prices a,id gr, ater c\^oices. The positive aspects ' 
of devclQpi.,ents in a riurat area are nuking thinqs accessible and personal. 
I'h-sG pccitive aspects of rural develonirr-nts to the poor become even 
Riore significant. Quite otter, the poor don't have available transpor- 
tation to net to the city that has cheaper prices and greater choices. 
Tl^.e fact that the food, health service, garage, whatever in a conununity 
can be gotten to, makes rural priorities relevant and urban priorities 
irrelevant from a minoriry perspective. The personal closeness found 
in the r-oral society has many rewards. A friend to talk to, a feeling 
of acceptance, a person from whom to learn, a person you can trust (this 
is the required credential for acceptance in a rxiral society), a person 
ro barter ana exchange with - these are all critical to life and very 
personalized activities. Tnere are :ons to aspire to urban defini- 
tions of developments, but one must Ix: careful dbout the degree to 
which one aspires to these things in specific communities. We have 
within roral America, areas v/hich are chronically poor. Areas that 
are priniarilv involved in extracting from the soil or ground the foods 
and minerals needed to give energy to the rest of society, will probably 
remain poor as ionq as our nation continues in its present system and 
life style. Thinqs irdqht get worse. . .things might get better. Either 
way it will bo a long haul, and many generations will come and go in 
the gradual process of change. Hence in the development of coimr,unica- 
tions technology it is iniportant to have the technical and financial 
competency to deliver the good to such conimunities so that they miqht 
use corara,jnicatioi:s as the prime mover towards fulfilling their defini- 
tion of development. 

k rainority perspective of v^hat needs to be done to meet the needs of 
tne rural poor) is not expected to be a priority on anyone's agenda. 
^3ut priorities should not be worked out in isolation from the nee<ls 
or ihc poor. There must loo room for exceptions withicv any action 
.'^odel. ihcro must be reasons for the exceptions that are understand a).la. 
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•« Mur,). spec.it l': c%<i /ant cic^ci to the v/rioi.e -oclcty f.or makincj ex- 

v:-ii-jn .i.o«u. to J ijOi.M icvTlof ijLoup wit)>--i.n 1 har cociety. For. toe loric, t^re 
r:(.M:i>t.<v I'ur; ic,no!-ec ti'v-: realities or d zuh^cultv,r</. a^d itn siit)*3ys tein. 
//./--•ry clay the i^^^jcr beco;;;e nore and more 'out of it'. Every day there 
are -.ore and -ore r:oor. The differenc^js in the qovemmento and econo- 
fpdc systerr.G of chlrd vyorld countries are recognizable. Regions of our 
country v^ich suffer from chronic poverty are in no-mans land. This 
need not remain the case, and the potential for making a real break- 
through vd.thin the comrr:unications field is about the most exciting thing 
that I have thought cibout for a long time. 
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